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SPEAKING OF COLLEGE PAPERS 



FRANCES WENTWORTH CUTLER 

Waban, Massachusetts 



In the April, 1918, number of the English Journal Walter H. 
Parker describes the transformation of a dying student paper into 
the lively organ of a college course in journalism. Another way to 
run another kind of college paper is that evolved two years 
ago as part of the Freshman English course at Vassar College. 
Each was an experiment in motivation, in turning compositions 
into communication with a real purpose and a real audience. In 
the former case, a student publication, with its tradition and its 
good-will, was converted into a laboratory in journalism; in the 
latter, a paper without a precedent was created, not for special- 
ized training in newspaper technique, but for practice in criticism, 
in workmanship, in the processes of the art of writing. 

The function of this fortnightly paper as an organic part of 
the Freshman course determined its entire plan. The moderate 
tax which supported it made it a part of the required material for 
the course. The board of editors was made up of one representa- 
tive from each English section, holding office for six weeks; thus 
nearly fifty Freshmen, or one-sixth of the class, had this experi- 
ence during the year. Two associate faculty editors completed 
the board, one acting as business manager. For since every 
moment spent by editors or contributors in discussion, revision, 
proofreading, was counted as preparation in English, all work done 
by the students must needs be of real educational value. Here 
the paper differed from the usual student enterprise. The girls, 
although eager to share the executive work, readily saw that tele- 
phoning to the printer in pursuit of late proof was, as one of them 
put it, "not English" — not a substitute for a theme. 

But if the paper had been the ready-made instrument of a 
required course it would have defeated its very purpose. Only 
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as genuine Freshman expression could it have been of any value 
as an English lesson. Its real problem, like that of any school 
or college paper, was to awaken and to keep alive the sense of 
participation, of ownership, that could alone insure genuine writ- 
ing or criticism. At the beginning of the year, each girl suggested 
a name for the paper and discussed the reasons for her choice and 
the qualifications for an editor. Thus the Sampler was christened 
and its policy formulated by its readers. Then each section set 
to work as a subcommittee of the board to elect its representative 
and to choose its contributions. This continuous process of theme- 
reading and discussion reacted, sometimes in unforeseen ways, not 
only on the work but on the spirit of the sections. Your severest 
critic is your classmate; her verdict carries an incentive that the 
blue pencil and the interview sometimes lack. "I can't write my 
themes between breakfast and first hour now that I know that 
the class may read them," said one candid writer. The proof of 
the value set upon this judgment was the fact that it was so often 
voluntarily sought; although the writers were always free to sub- 
mit unassigned, uncriticized work, they greatly preferred the 
indorsement, "Submitted by vote of the section." In their com- 
ments on the Sampler, written at the end of the year to the incom- 
ing Freshmen, many agreed that it was through their work for 
the paper that they first came to know their classmates, to feel 
at home in the classroom. If the Sampler could not entirely 
banish the glibness of scorn or the far more deadly silence of 
indifference, it could do much to make the English class the frank, 
friendly, eager place in which alone there can be either teaching or 
learning. 

If the paper was to create a sense of active responsibility, it 
must begin in the board meetings. Here, in the long hours from 
the first discussion of material to the final hearing of the sections' 
verdict on the result, the spirit behind the Sampler was tested. 
"I thought it would be the most awful bore to read all those manu- 
scripts," affirmed one who had exchanged the seat of the scornful 
for the editor's humbler chair, "but it's the most interesting thing 
I ever did." The presence of the associate editors of course held 
possibilities of restraint and artificiality. But they met the stern 
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query, "My section wants to know what the faculty editors do," 
by proving themselves co-workers, not censors. They demon- 
strated that they were there to share, to suggest, if need be to 
guide; but not to dominate, to impose an older point of view. 
They were sometimes outvoted, sometimes persuaded; far more 
often the decision was a real consensus, and the paper represented 
the best judgment and unstinted labor of the whole board. In 
its opportunity for informal contact and comradeship of interest, 
such labor was always its own reward. 

Because, like any educational experiment, the Sampler was 
essentially an experiment in human relations, its success can be 
estimated only in terms of those humane values with which the 
study of English is concerned. As its plan was a logical outcome 
of the methods of the Freshman course, so its use was to second 
and to supplement the work of the classroom. That use was, 
first, as a training in the real criticism that is appreciative, and 
not faultfinding; personal, yet disinterested. This process of 
redefinition involved the breakdown of those preconceptions that 
so often limit the critic's power "to see the object as in itself it 
really is": the second-hand formulas that stifle thought; the fear 
of offending a roommate or of differing from a majority; the lurk- 
ing taboo upon which discussion founders. (A realistic descrip- 
tion of My Baby Brother evoked the rejoinder: "I shall not speak 
of this, for I do not consider it a fit subject for discussion.") 
Such negations demanded a positive substitute — the conception 
of good workmanship as the test of excellence. It was the chief 
task of the Sampler to demonstrate that individuality of treat- 
ment could transform a theme assignment into a work of art — 
sketch, poem, or essay; the hardest step in criticism had been 
taken when the first reaction, "I like the subject," had become 
the reasoned conclusion, "But it's not well done." And when 
"well done" came to include punctuation and paragraphing, tech- 
nique ceased to be an affair of rules and became a vital problem 
of style. 

But training in criticism would be incomplete if it failed to 
touch the springs of criticism. The education of taste and imagi- 
nation is of course a process as indefinable as it is indirect. The 
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Sampler served to make some of us more keenly aware of 
the limitations that beset our national attitude toward art: on the 
one hand, our insensitiveness to false sentiment; on the other, 
our self-consciousness concerning real emotion. What the Sampler 
could do is best told by the testimony of its readers, that, while 
it grew in range, in interest, in expressiveness, it remained from 
first to last a Freshman paper. 

It is one of those readers, the real makers, who should have the 
last word: 

In college Freshman English there is held before us a thought which on 
reflection seems natural and right but which is new to most of us. Writing 
is not something done because we were told it must be, or even essentially 
because we enjoy doing it, but because it is by that means that we can give 
to others our impressions and thoughts and ideals .... 

This I think is the greatest benefit of the Sampler to a Freshman class 
of differently trained girls. The fact that your themes are inevitably judged 
for publication on the basis of their interest to your fellow-classmen forces 
a realization of the purpose of writing. Although the mechanics of English 
are still regarded as a necessary foundation, the emphasis is laid on the worth 
of the work as a vital expression of one's self. 



